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with, a brave assertion of his loyalty to " the fundamental
Principles of the Constitution." But his canvass was dis-
heartening, and he reported gloomily to Grey that " I have
scarcely met six people who approve of our Bill." Cam-
bridge was restive in spite of a tactful offer of a living to
an eminent Johnian. Shocked earlier by his Catholic
opinions, it was frankly scared by the graver heresy of
Reform. The Church, it seemed, was more than usually in
danger; its anxious guardians trooped to the Senate House
to vote; and he lost the seat. But ministers in combat
enjoyed something of the immunity of Homeric heroes.
With pleasing irony a rotten borough received the fallen
Reformer, and the Treasury directed his return by the
electors, few but obedient, of Blechingley.

In the summer it was seen that Reform had swept the
country. But this rousing spectacle failed to increase Lord
Palmerston's enthusiasm. Less perturbed, perhaps, than
young Mr. Gladstone, who informed the readers of a news-
paper with the rich eloquence of an undergraduate that
" the day of our greatness and stability is no more and that
the chill and damp of death are already creeping over
England's glory/' Palmerston warned the Prime Minister
that he was moving too fast and pressed for an increase in
the voter's qualification. But he was overborne and took
no part in the interminable debates upon the second Reform
Bill. In Parliament he became a model of official reticence,
greeting questioners with the slightly irritable retort that
" if Gentlemen expect that his Majesty's ministers are here
to serve no purpose but those of a newspaper, I can assure
them that they will find themselves greatly disappointed."
He was at Windsor for two days in Ascot week, when royal
William dozed after a hot dinner in a crowded room. It
was Palmerston's first time at the Castle since an ampler
figure sat beside Lady Conyngham where now a " plain,
vulgar, hospitable gentleman" yawned at his guests or
beamed (in Mr. Greville's indecorous phrase) upon toute la
bdtardise. But he was soon back at his Belgian papers,
tracing frontiers with a wary eye on France and cheerfully
predicting " a most exemplary licking " for the Belgians, if